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PALMER THE SCULPTOR. 



The question is sometimes asked us,, 
is Palmer a Pre-Raphaelite? -In an- : 
swer to such questions we might 
explain — we often do explain, that the 
Pre-Raphaelites are the present English 
representatives of- the great and neveij; 
dying naturalist school of Artists — not 
the only ones either, as there are now 
living in England great and true natur- 
alist painters who are not Pre-Raphael- 
ites. But we are content for the 
present to let the term Pre-Raphaelitism 
pass as a synonym for naturalism, and 
answer the question in the spirit in. 
which it is put. . 

Is Palmer a Pre-Raphaelite? 

No, by no means. 

Why! don't you consider him. a. — — ■- 
what dp you call it ? a naturalist ? . 

Not at all. . 

Then I suppose you don't admire his. 
work? Don't think him a great 
sculptor? 

Indeed we do not. 

Upon which our questioner, if he he 
a modest man, wonders what we can 
mean, and is silent ; if more confident 
in his own opinion exclaims in- indig- 
nant remonstrance. 

Indeed thei-e is a general opinion 
that Mr. Palmer is a great sculptor ; 
and, among those who have heard of 
such a title, that he is one of the 
naturalists. His works are generally 
popular, many of them have been ex- 
hibited in New York, and photographs 



of them a^a- everywhere. 1 ..to be seen. 
In speaking oft, them, description will 
not be- necessary. The fact of their 
popularity is not in itself of any .weighty 
against or in favor of their artistic 
merit!;, for, although it may. be con- 
sidered grima facie evidence that they 
are superficial in. sentiment, yet most 
very great works of. Art have their 
popular side,- and will please the multi- 
tude in spit© of tlieir greatness. 

Is there,- in these sculptures, 1 any- 
thing thatf indicates love of the noble 
and true, and ability to understand it ? 
Aue there the, evidences of accurate 
perception . of, and sympathy with 
human emotion ? Is there imagination 
in- them — 'invention— the creation by 
the artist of anything . not before pos- 
sessed by the world? "We ask ques- 
tions, because w& wish our readers to 
think for themselves ; . and we ask these 
questions, because if they are answered 
in the negative, such answer will dis- 
miss any. claim that these sculptures 
may have put in. to be considered as 
great art. . . 

Mr. Palmer's best known works con- 
sist of full length figures or busts of 
young and beautiful women; nearly or 
quite nude. Some are intended to tell, 
or rather to he pathetic stories ; thus 
the Indian Girl is represented as having 
found a cross,, which she carefully ex^ 
amines; and the statue is expected to 
explain itself by expression of face and 
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gesture, being therefore exactly on the 
same footing with pictures like the 
• well known "Huguenot," by Millais. 
All attempts to- represent in marble 
the effect of strong or subtle emotion 
on the human face, have been failures. 
Antiqae setilpture never attempted to 
represent feeling, except in groups- 
where vigorous action as well as ex- 
pression of feature was available to tell 
the story; and the story was always 
some well known myth or historical 
legend, familiar to all beholders-. Ex- 
amples of this kind of statuary are the 
Laocoon, the group of Niobe, the fight- 
ing and dying warriors of the Egina 
Pediments, now at Munich, the com- 
bat* of' the Centaurs and Eapithre in 
the Parthenon Metopes, and, greatest 
of all, the two great dramas that filled 
the Pediment of the Parthenon, now 
almost destroyed. Of these instances 
the last-mentioned three were placed 
high above the eye, and in them there 
is no attempt whatever to convey any 
idea by expression of features, which 
are uniformly set in a placid calm. 
The others — works, be ito remembered, 
of a decaying age of Art — strive boldly 
to make the features correspond with 
the action of the body and limbs ; they 
secure enough expression* to so corre- 
spond, but by no means enough to tell 
any story by itself. It is safe to say that 
nothing in the practise of the greatest 
sculptors of antiquity warrants the at- 
tempt to express in marble the effect of 
emotion on the countenance. It may 
be thought that the Apollo Belvedere 
forms an exception. • Not so ; the 
gesture shows the thought, the mind of 
the spectator follows the just-sped 
arrowto its mark, and then can easily 
read in the countenance what it chooses 
of triumph and scorn, the features 
being certainly so set as not to forbid 
such interpretation. But, look at a 
photograph or a cast of the face alone, 



as you easily may, and yon will fin<{ 
that there is no telling what emotions 
ft indicates. 

It is reported that Mr. Palmeir 
despises the antique. We sufficiently 
disregard that poor creature, common 
report, but there is certainly much in 
Mr. Palmer's work to confirm this one- 
Perhaps, however, he may have more 
regard for modems who are generally 
considered great, for Michael Angelo, 
for instance. Recall the tombs of 
Lorenzo and Julian de r Medici, at 
Florence. Upon each sits a martial 
figure; that of Lorenzo stately and im- 
pressive beyond compare. Upon each 
tomb, below the portrait statue, recline 
two-- colossal mourning figures, a man 
and a woman. Description fails- 
and sriticism. is hushed before the 1 
calm, unruffled, pensive grandeur of 
the male, the stately grief of the female 
figure. The first glance tells you of 
the presence of divine genius in its 
happiest mood. But, would it be well 
to try and explain their expression of 
feature ? Is it legible ? Does it seem 
that great Angelo sought to make 
figure and face comprehensible to the 
gazer — self-explanatory? The com- 
mentators have named them Twilight 
and Dawn, Morning and Night. There 
are emblematic accessories which seem 
to confirm these names. But the 
statues themselves express nothing but 
grief. They were created and set up 
to mourn for the dead Dukes. Angelo 
obeyed, with the humility of genius,, 
the demands of the conventionalism of 
his day, and seems to have been content 
with producing the, grandest works- 
that ever did such duty.. 

Speaking of another statue of 
Angelo'sj the Madonna at Bruges, Mr.. 
Euskin mentions- its "ineffable expres- 
sion." It is an expression of Madonna- 
hood. The Venus of Milo wears an. 
expression of Goddess-ship. The shat- 
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tered Theseus of the Parthenon is still 
a hero in face as in trunk awl liinbs. 
So might the Indian Girl be intensely 
and altogether an Indian, typical of the 
oppressed and unhappy women of that 
fast vanishing race. She is not this, 
what is she else ? With the catalogue's 
assistance you can build «up a long 
story of memories' excited, of conscience 
awakened, of incipient conversion 
even, what you will; and you will 
tod *he features adapted to'the endow- 
ment upon them of any such thought ; 
but will you find more than that ? and 
does the statue, as it stands there, 
neally tell you a story from the under- 
standing of which you cannot escape ? 
Or, take the bust called Resignation. 
It shows, nearly to the waist, the 
maked figure of a woman in the physi- 
cal prime of life. The face wears a 
pensive and rather sad expression. If 
you call it "Resignation," with Mr. 
Palmer, we have nothing to sayagainst 
it, but if we >cal4 it Melancholy, have 
you . anything to say against thati 
The case is somewhat different from 
that of the Indian Girl. This is not a 
woman whose face is expected to show 
certain emotions, this is an attempt to 
embody the abstract principle called 
Resignation. That the attempt is in 
the last degree unnaturalistic, is evi- 
dent; that such have been, for three 
hundred years, the cheapest and com- 
monest resorts of pseudo-artists who 
could not or would not study the heart 
of man, is also undisputed. But it may 
be urged that great men have given us 
Faiths and Charities — Veronese, far 
instance, and Titian. True. One of 
Titian's best known pictnres is of the 
Doge Grimani kneeling before Faith. 
She is a sweet-faced, golden-haired 
woman, leaning on a cross which rises 
above Jier head. The picture is meant 
as an honorary portrait of the Doge, in 
accordance with the religious spirit -of 



the day. There is no attempt to make 
the fair young woman's face look like 
an embodiment of the abstract quality 
of Faith. 

The Seven Christian Graces and the 
Seven Deadly Sins, the Four Seasons 
and the Twelve Hours of the Day, 
Night and Morning, Prayer and 
Laughter, all these belong to the high- 
ly conventional, mythological heaven 
of the Renaissance destroyers <of true 
art. They are not always bad ac- 
quaintances, when they are presented 
to ns by great artists; though the 
fair Venetians that Paul Veronese 
painted under their names had better 
been acknowledged as portraits. But 
f&ey — the embodiments, that is — 
ought at least to be set to work; if 
Charity must be called into the visible 
world, let her take care of the children, 
as she always had to in Venice; if 
Truth come to be seen of men, give her 
her miitf or, *nd let her teach the artists 
to hold it up to narfcure, Brit, «ven 
then, don't call it naturalism, and don't 
imagine that this is what our artists 
ought to do with their talent and their 
time. 

In the same category with Resigna- 
tion are the well-known medallions, 
called Night and Morning; Faith, an 
alto-relief and a most feeble concep- 
tion ; another Faith with lachrymose 
expression and apparently great doubts 
about the future; Immortality, though 
why the young lady and butterfly are 
so called we do not know; the Flight 
of the spirit; and others which we do 
not now recall. Also Spring, a bust of 
a very bright-looking girl, which, if a 
portrait, is of a very charming original, 
also the Infant Ceres, and Infant Flora, 
pretty children with wreaths around 
their heads respectively of grain and 
of flowers. 

The White Captive is more of the 
character of the Indian Girl, a marble 
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tale of sorrow. She is understood to 
be in the hands of Indians, who have 
tied her hands behind her to a tree; 
She is entirely naked. This statue 
seems to us the worst and most offen- 
-sive of Mr. Palmer's works, and a bad 
piece of sculpture moreover, which 
the world would be better without. 
Note, first, 1 (beginning with faults 
which, though grave enough, are minor 
faults here) the improbable, almost 
impossible circumstances. American 
Indians- are in the habit of awarding 
beautiful captives to the captor, as his 
special property, or of drawing lots for 
them; if several captors have an equal 
claim. If blood-thirstiness ever gets 
the better of lust, and the woman is so 
blest as to be killed, by slow torture, 
or as a mark for tomahawk and arrow, 
she is bound fast and firm; be sure, 
hands anfi. feet and body. Under no 
possible circumstances would she be 
stripped and then secured by her 
wrists alone, loosely tied at that. No, 
her condition is that of a woman wait- 
ing to be sold. Perhaps Mr. Palmer 
only wished to rival the Greek slave, 
and cared little for probabilities. 

What emotions does the statue ex- 
press, either the face alone, or ; with 
the whole attitude arid gesture? Not 
shame, cowering and- longing to hide 
herself from the gaze of men, Which 
burns her like hot iron." Not exhaus- 
tion, nor overwhelming grief, nor ' 
terror, nor any sentiment potent 
enough, if anything is potent enough, 
to overcome the sense of shame. Some 
vexation We can read there, and a great 
deal of what seems to us habitual bad 
temper, arid perhaps a little querulous 
uncertainty, " What are they going to 
do with me?" and this as the expres- 
sion of a maiden suffering -and about 
to suffer the most terrible of tortures. 
It is false and artificial beyond belief. 
The whole spirit of the statue is 



vulgar ; the nakedness is most dis- 
gustingly dwelt upon and made the 
central idea, the defiant air and erect 
form only calling greater attention to 
it by its entire contradiction of any 
possible ascription to her of purity. 
Phryne, if her judges had not regarded 
her mute appeal, would have looked 
as this woman looks-, and yet that is 
unjust to Phryne, for, looking so, she 
would never have offered to rebuild 
a city but for the sake of the fame of 
a good deed. 

There are other works of his, more 
pleasing, some which are said to form 
part of a great composition intended 
for the capitol' at Washington, one 
group from which, "Adventure," repre- 
sents a bright boy, not unusually 
handsome, fortunately, but having a 
good and cheerful face, and beside 
him a very little girl in nightgown and 
nightcap. The statue called : " Miles 
Standish," and several others, we pro- 
pose to speak of at another time, 
in connection with soriie recent English 
statues demanding special notice. The 
little peasant girl grieving over an 
empty bird's-nest is very charming, and 
almost the only one that would be 
pleasant to have in the corner of one's 
study. Mri. Palmer's most recent 
work is called "Peace in Bondage." 
We have not seen the model, from 
which the .photograph seems to be 
taken, the marble copy being probably 
not yet coiripleted; The statue does 
not seem ■ to suggest much comment. 
The bonds are not visible, but cannot 
be very tight or very painful, judging 
from the lady's attitude: The principal 
comment that seems called for is that 
so mild and unimpressive a Peace 
might as well be left unbound by the 
War God, she would not seriously 
interfere with his operations. A sug- 
gestion occurs to us, — will not some- 
body, With a love for the allegorical 
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carve or paint us his conception of a 
useful Angel of Peace, one with the 
will and the power to pacify? We 
wish Mr. H. P. Gray would try his 
hand at it. 

Wc have dwelt mainly upon the 
spirit and purpose manifest in these 
works, meaning to notice their techni- 
cal character on another occasion. 
But there is one most noticeable fact, 
worthy the close attention of every 
one interested in sculpture, namely, 
that no sculptor who copies accurately 
a single model, has any chance of 
producing forms at all comparable to 
those of even second-rate antiques. 
That it is so, no proof is needed, 
because there is quite certainly no 
living woman whose form approaches 
the perfection of many statues we 
could name. It follows that there is 
something ' wrong in the practice of 
those who thus copy; they should 
either use more models than one; or 
by dint of study gain such power as to 
be able to compose the human form 
with absolute truth and the certainty 
of achieving the loftiest beauty; or 
else abandon the attempt at carving 
the nude form. The second alterna- 
tive is for those who have the strength 
to choose it, the third alternative for 
the weaker men, who need never be 
ashamed of their weakness ; and the 
first is for all those who are trying 
their strength. 

Mr. Palmer's works all seem like por- 
traits, as they probably are. We do not 
suppose though, that they are always 
as good as even exact copying could 
make them. No question but Phidias 
and he, copying on the same scale the 
same model, would produce very 
different results. As a partial proof of 
this, compare draperies, Mr. Palmer's 
with the antique or with Angelo's. For 
a convenient, accessible, and conclusive 
one, take the Indian Girl and the 



Venus of Milo : of course we know 
the absurdity of the comparison, but 
the modern statue is so posed and 
draped as to invite it. Mr. Palmer's 
draperies are generally very ungraceful 
and trivial; though we suspect an 
improvement in Peace in Bondage. 

We have alluded to the offensive 
nakedness of the nude statues, offensive 
because insisted upon and displayed. 
A partial cause would seem to be the 
attempt to get a surface as much as 
possible like the surface of flesh, thus 
giving some sort of imitation of the 
human body. No doubt Mr. Palmer 
considers this a great success, and 
thinks it a triumph to make a marble 
statue look as much as possible like a 
man or a woman undressed. The next 
step is to try and give color, too, and 
the appearance of pores in the skin, 
and so on. 

All such attempts at imitation, are 
bad, because, in the first place, they 
cannot succeed. They are violations 
of the positive laws imposed on 
human effort by impracticable mate- 
rials. Out of marble can be cut the 
exact form of man, and it would be 
hard to imagine a material more 
perfectly suited to the purpose. But 
it never can be made to imitate man; 
and all attempts in that direction, 
whether by pumice-stoning, or by paint- 
ing, are unwarrantable, and sure to 
end in discomfiture. It may be open 
to question whether it is ever well to 
secure exact imitation; whether wax 
work, for instance, made so imitative 
as to deceive, could be good art; 
though to us it seems certain that it 
could not. But there is no question 
that this dead, smooth marble surface 
makes a statue unpleasing and vulgar 
with no gain of similarity to man or 
woman. Polish your statue like the 
Apollo, dress it entirely with the 
chisel, like the Theseus, or leave it 
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half Mocked out. like a score of Angelo none of them: 
statues,, and you. may get grandeur, or smoothness, 
dignity, OS; beanty. But: you will get; 
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An Euay Mead before the Society, Tuesday Evening, June 9th, 1863, 

BY. RUSSELL STTJHGI8, JB. 



IS previous essays, read before the 
Association, I have endeavored to am- 
plify and explain some of those clauses 
of. our. Articles of Organization which 
relate, to Architecture. In logical 
sequence, I ought now to consider our 
assertions in regard to mediaeval 
Architecture. But the subject is- too 
many sided and too important to us to. 
be entered upon, just now. There is a. 
paragraph which speaks of "the Revi- 
val of Art in our own time, of which 
the- principal manifestations have been 
in England," and says "that the efforts 
for the Restoration of the so-called 
Gothic Art have been, in the main, 
well directed." I propose to speak of 
these efforts, and; of' the mediaeval 
Architecture itself only, so far as may, 
be necessary to a proper understanding 
of modern work. 

It is now just half a century since 
the revival began. As we try to read 
our as. yet uncompiled history, we shall 
find that it seized the opportunity af- 
forded by the pacification of Europe 
after the Napoleonic wars. Take, 
then, the year 1815, as the commence- 
ment of the new era. 

That we may better mark the first 
signs of the changing times, let us con- 
sider, for one moment, the state of 
things previous to that year, 1815. 
Ton know that the so-called Classical 
Architecture (observe, not Renaissance, 
that was a peculiar, exceptional, and 
the best development of the revived 
classic,) was firmly established in Eng- 
land under the reign of James I. It 
had then prevailed over all the conti- 
nent of Europe for nearly a century — 
in Italy, for more than a century — 
during which time England had been 
amusing herself with Tudor and Eliza- 
bethan vagaries. From the time of its 
complete victory, the Classical Archi- 
tecture steadily descended from merely 
artificial to artificial and false, and 



from this to artificial, false and ugly.. 
That is, its general tendency was from 
the really noble Renaissance in the- 
hands of Sanmichele, to the bad. and 
base architecture of . Napoleon's reign.. 
There were exceptions. "Wren was a. 
great man, if you choose; and, as he 
adorned a late era, so Palladio disgraced' 
the earliest and best. But the fact re-, 
mains that Classical Architecture 
steadily degenerated until. the end of 
its reign. Think, for a moment, of the 
state of morals and manners in Europe, 
previous to the Erench Kevolution. 
Recall the deadly distress among the: 
poorer classes on the.continent ; starva^ 
tion bequeathed to them by long years 
of war, reckless tyranny their only 
government, unblushing infidelity' then- 
only teaching. Think^. then, what 1 
were the lives of the nobler— truckling 
and intrigue at court, base and brutal 
pleasure at home ; and of the priests — 
license and worldly ambition too undis- 
guised to be called hypocrisy. If 
English poor were a degree less misera- 
ble, they were not less without hope 
or interest in life; if English nobles 
were less powerful or less cruel op- 
pressors, they were not less without 
thought or purpose. The fruit was as 
the root. The art of this false and 
hollow age could not be noble. It was 
not ; the architecture of the eighteenth 
century, with the rarest exceptions, is 
without merit of any kind. 

This era was followed by the great 
war springing out of the French Revo- 
lution, and ending only at Waterloo. 
During this time, no one built much 
except Napoleon, and he, shrewd man 
of the world, splendid advertiser, all- 
accomplished master of the plausible 
and the effective, had just the same 
ideas of art that his Yankee antitypes 
have. His Arches of Triumph and 
palace-extensions have the same chance 
of being good art that five-story iron 



